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ABSTRACT 

This papr ; argues that current theories and concepts 
of organization and orgaiiization psychology as represented in 
journals and books are inadequate in dealing with major contemporary 
behavioral and societal issues. The topics discussed in this paper 
include the relevance of organization theory; the fragmentation of 
organization theory (structure and process, role behavior, formal 
systems, and quantification and simplification) ; the subjugation of 
the individual in organization theory (sociology, clinical 
psychology, industrial psychology, leadership and control, motivaton 
and control^f management science, and research); the social pow^r of 
organization theory; and the social and personal bases for 
organization theory. (TS) 
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Theories and concepts of organization and organization psychology 
are to an increasing degree struggling with at least four major issues: 
maintaining and increasing their social and personal relevance; repre- 
senting an integrated rather than fragmented approach; incorporating in- 
dividual needs, rights, and opportunities as an active force in organized 
society; and suggesting an improved condition rather than merely the way 
things are happening nov/. These i ssues are reflections of the social 
forces of our time forces toward increased relevance, holism, democracy, ^ 
and action — forces which underlie heightened values of contemporary 
society. 

It is one of the contentions of this presentation that current 
theory, as it is represented in recent organization and organizational 
psychology journals and books, is grossly inadequate in dealing with 
these behavioral and societal issues. My interest lies mostly in the 
psychological and sociological u.iderp i nn i ngs of our theories and how in 
turn they .reinforce organizational and societal structures. It is as 
though the very concepts, approaches, and perspectives we utilize in 
building ^ theory of organization are so infected with past mentalities 
and norms that there is little chance that organization psychology theory 
can help us see or do much about that which is already happening in the 
current organizational and societal scene. 

Technological and bureaucratic thinking have come more and more to 
rule our professional and disciplinary lives. Technology Is one material 
Incarnation of rationalism, since it derives from science; bureaucracy is 
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another, since its aim is at the rational control and ordering of social 
life. These two in combination have had a pronounced effect upon the 
way we think, inquire, and theorize about organizations. 

If our concepts, approaches, and perspectives are infected with a 
past mentality, this mentality is composed of the constraints of think- 
ing in term'-- of bureaucracies. Like bureaucratic organizations them- 
selves, the bureaucratic mentality behind the theory "thinks and values" 
in terms of anatomical structures rather than complex human processes, 
clarity at the expense of ambiguity, vertical rather than horizontal 
communications, hierarchical control rather than personal and collabora- 
tive responsibility, established sets of procedures rather than spon- 
taneity and f lexibi 1 ity,' simpl i f (cation at the expense of complexity, stan 
dardization at the expense of uniqueness, stability and durability rather 
than development and change, specialization and division of labor rather 
than integrated holistic approaches, maintenance and growth of the system 
rather than of the individual, and adaptation of the individual to the 
system's needs rather than the system to the individual's needs. 

In one way or another, psychology and organization theory reflect 
these values this mentality in most concepts, approaches, and per- 
spectives. This mentality has in turn rendered organization psychology 
and theory increasingly irrelevant to current human and social issues, 
fragmented and compartmentalized, representatlve-'^of established systems, 
and a conveyor and reinforcer of the status quo condition of organization- 
al society. 
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The Relevance of Organization Theory 

It should be obvious to even the casual observer of the societal 
scene that dramatic changes have occurred in social and technological 
environments during the past 20 years, that these changes are having 
deep impacts on the life styles of people and the nature of tasks. Changes 
in human life styles and technological characteristics are, in turn, 
placing severe pressures on the structures and procesces within organizations. 
Yet, few of these major changes are reflected in current organization theory, 

Toffler (1970, p, 185) has commented that we are creating a new society, 

not a changed society not an extended, larger-than-life version of 
our present society, but a new society. We are experiencing a crisis 

of our current industrial society a youth revolution, a sexual 

revolution, a racial revolution, a colonial revolution, an economic 

revolution, and a technological revolution. 

Organization theory has not reflected emerging shifts in human 

values from a need to be dependent upon a set of policies, norms, 

and hierarchies to a need to operate more collaboratively or even 

autonomously (to "do your thing'*); from a willingness to accept authority 

toward a need to share authority ; from a positive value of competition 

as a motivator toward a positive value of collaboration as a motivator; 

from a strong desire by youth to fill managerial roles toward a strong 

negative image of management (Miner, 1971); from an emphasis upon 

organizational relevance to an emphasis upon personal relevance (DeSalvia & 

Gemnill, 1971); trom a willingness to accept policies and norms to an 
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active effort to challenge them through conf rontative action steps. Many 
of these shifts in values are reflected in the life styles of youth as 
they enter (or decide not to enter) organizational life, by the demands of 
blacks and other deprived minority groups for greater organizational and 
societal opportunities, by women as they realize and act upon a changed 
vision of their own role. They are reacting against the lack of opportunity 

for growth, freedom, and equality against perceived oppression and 

conformity to institutional demands and norms against organizational 
missions which they consider either unresponsive to societal and personal 
needs or antithetical to these needs. 

Parallel to these developments in the social environment of life 
styles and organizational forms, there has been an equally dramatic change 
in the technological environment and the nature and characteristics of 
the tasks we work upon. The advancing technology has direct effects upon the 
social environment and life styles (the pill, television, jet travel, air 
and water polution, etc.)* It has indirect effects upon the social forms 
and relationships that connect people and their work. Building a car today 
• requires a far simpler task process than inventing and implementing solut;Lons 

to urban blight or a wide-spread pollution problem. The latter may involve 
municipalities, industries, and user systems. The linkages between the 

changing technological environment and organization structure are receiving 

increased attention (Burns and Stalker, 1961; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969). 

However, the literature has not linked these changes to those in the social 

and hu.nan side of organization. 
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Thus, organization theory and its psychological and sociological under- 
pinnings seem unconcerned with the newly emerging life styles and the newer 
social forms of emerging organizations. It seems even less concerned with 
the behavioral and social issues which precipitate from these changes in 
life styles and organizational forms. 

The Fragmentation of Organization Theory 

Organization theory is as yet not a single theory, but a set of often 
non-comparable perspectives, each of which represents a distinct discipline. 
Furthermore, organization theory has not been successful in building a set of 
Concept's which integrate a variety of phenomena that occur within the 

organization the structural models of organisation with the process models, 

the technological aspects of organization with the human aspects of organization, 
role behavior with actual behavior in the organization, formal system 
explanations with informal system concepts. The repercussions of this 
fragmentation are compartmentalized and often competing explanations of 
organization. 

Some theorists view the organization as a series of technological 
plhenomena (e.g., management science), and' are concerned with such concepts 
as information feedback, inventory flow, budget allocations, etc.; others 
view the organization as series of durable structures (e.g. sociology) and 
focus on such issues as socialization, group norms, deviance , etc. ; 
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still others view the organization as composed of individuals (psychology), 
and are concerned with their characteristics, personality, motivation, and 
attitudes. Organization theories based on technological and operational 
issues seem oblivious to individual differences and reactions to the 
structural 'Context in which these occur. Theories based on the social 
structure of the organization seem relatively unconcerned with the 
technological and human aspects of organization; and organization theories 
based upon the psychology of the individual generally ignore any effect 
that the ongoing structure and technology of the organization might have. 

Structure and Process 

A further source of fragmentation in organizational theory is 'the 

dichotomy between the concepts and Toeaning of structure and process. 
Classical sociology, for example has utilized the concept of structure in 
organizations to imply durable and ongoing sets of relationships. The 
very durability and regularity of the concept implies a rigidity and in- 
vulnerability to change. If change is to occur, it will be in the individual 
entering and working within the organization through conformity to social .md 
organizational expectations. This has caused those interested in organizational 
change (those in the fields of applied behavioral science, organization develop- 
ment, educational innovation) to focus on the concept of process, both at the 
interpersonal and intergroup levels. Process connotes greater fluidity and 
adaptability, and reintroduces the individual as an influencing force in the 
system , In their effort to view (and have organizational members view) the 
organization as a set of changing interpersonal and intergroup processes. 
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however, those in the applied behavioral science fields have slighted such 
ongoin- structural realities of the organization as authority, role, and 
task activities. Thus, the two concepts represent two unintegrated perspectives 

of how organizations operate. 

The structural approach to organization theory has derived in part 
from bureaucratic theory (Weber, 1947) and bureaucratic organizations- 

Bureaucratic theory conceives and perceives or^^an- 
izations primarily in terms of anatomical structure and vertical control. 
Organization theory has reflected this mentality in the concepts it utilizes 
to explain organizational phenomena. For example, span of control, sub-unit 
size, total organization size, number of levels, ratio of supervisor s to 
total personnel, tall versus flat shape, centralized versus decentralized 
shape. All of these describe the skeletal properties of the organization. 
They provide an understanding of the relationships between people and their 
work only if all the human and technological process in the organization 
follow established hierarchial procedure accurately and reproduceatle . 
That is, if we know such things as the size of the vxiit, how many people 
are in it, how many hierarchial levels are in it, etc., we then can describe 
the relationships of the technical and human elements because these are 
standardized, occur regularly, and are controlled by established sets of 
procedures, policies, and hierarchy. To the extent that organizations are 
moving away from traditional bureaucratic structure, such components or 
variables describe the organization in irrelevant ways. ^Forehand and 
Giliner (1964), for example, list organizational properties meriting further 
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study as (a) ratio of higher level supervisors to foremen, level super- 
visors to foremen, (b) number of levels of authority from top management 
to workers, (c) ratio of administrative to production personnel 
(d) the ratio of maximum to minimum time span of control that is, 
the length of time an employee is authorized to make organization committin 

decisions on his own initiative, (e) degree of decentralization 
of defined classes of decision, (f) number of echelons for which 
"procedural due process of law" has been institutionalized. Porter 
and Lawler (1965) have already provided an excellent review of the 
effect of these characteristics on job attitudes and behavior. The 
variety of studies covered in these reviews, however, leave us with 
an inadequate picture of person-person and person-work relationships, since 
they describe only the anatomy of the organization, not the intricate 
flows and interactions of its human and technological processes. 

What the anatomy of the organization is for the' organization 
theorist the organization chart is for the organization manager, A 
glance at the usual organization chart depicts the lines that connect 
the working parts of the organization and the positions which are thus 
connected. The actual behavioral processes that occur as actual people 
in the organization work and live and interact are not visible; nor are 
the human motives, needs, and values that energize these behavioral 
processes* 
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Role Behavior 

If the anatomy of the organization is inadequate in explaining and 
understanding its processes, so also is the concept of role inadequate in 
describing human behavior and interaction in organizations. The concept 
of role is an invention of social theorists to describe the activity a 
job incumbant would engage ia if he were to act solely in terms of the 
normative demands upon someone in his position (Goffman, 1968), As such, 
the concept reflects the demands for conformity , regularity , and depend- 
ability reai!ired in a bureaucratic organization. The concept is not so 
different from that of clusters of job descriptions which are" so frequently 
used in organizations as methods of standardizing job functions. But since 

role never quite describes what an individual person does, social/ 
organization theorists use the concept of role performance or role enactment 

to reflect the actual conduct of an individual. The lack of congruence 

between a role and behavior become an indicator of deviance for the theorist 

and an indicator of non-compliance for the organization manager. 
« 

Formal Systems 

Just as the concept of role has been insufficient in describing actual 
behavior in organizations, so has the concept of the ^'formal system" been 
inadequate in describing the social interactions which occur in small face- 
to-face organizational groups. Thus, organization theory needed to invent 
the concept of "informal'* to describe more fully^^d accurately structures 
as they actually occurred through the intricate social networks within the 
organization. Events and relationships as they were designed and should be 
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were referred to as the formal system. Note that the formal system then 
becomes the bureaucratic structure in terras of its prescribed rules, regula- 
tions, and policies; the informal system is the residual that vhich cannot 
be explained by bureaucratic theory. It could be labeled as disobedience^ 
non-conformity, or non-compliance. Bureaucratic theory thus invented an 
appendage to account for behavior which could not fit into its framework. 

The concept of formal organization system does not successfully 
account for a significant proportion- of human behavior in organizations, 
just as a bureaucratic structure does not successfully descrile or concrol 
human behavior in organizations. Prom the standpoint of organization as 
a formal system, Sel^.nick notes, for example, that persons are viewed 
functionally in respect to their roles as participants in assigned segments of 
The system. "But in fact individuals have a propensity to resist deperson- 
alization, to spill over the boundaries of their seg,r.entary roles, to par- 
ticipate as wholes. The formal system. .cannot take account of the deviations 

thus introduced (Selznick, 19^8, p. 26). Obviously, human beings, despite the rol 
assigned to them, tend to emphasize their self interests as whole persons 

rar-her than as irapersonalized role players. Bernard (19A8) notes that 
formal organizations once established must create, if they are Co operate 
effectively, informal organizations as a means of communication and cohesion, 
and as a way of protecting the integrity of the individual against domination 
by the formal organization. But if we are building a theory which limits 
itself to two incompatable goal structures, organization theory may be guilty 
of reinforcing a self-fulfilling prophesy, rather than leading the way out 
of this cycle. 
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The formal organization, as a concept, is a direct descendant of the 
concept "bureaucratic structure As it became apparent to theorists that 
formal organization no longer (if ever) described the actual behavior in 
organizations, new concepts such as role performance and informal organiza- 
tion were invented to shore up the validity of the initial concept • Obviously 
the formal and informal organizations are not two separate organizations* 
Organizatiou theorists have reinforced this dichotamy by their need to 
account for the spillover from a single set of concepts. The result is 
that the dichotmous concepts which theorists use reinforce and legitimize 
a parallel conipartmentalization in the minds of most managers of bureaucratic 
organizations. 

As modifications have occurred in bureaucratic structures and as some 
of the ne^er organic structures have emerged, the formal- informal system 
dichotomy becomes less and less relevant. Indeed, one of the major benefits 
of organic structures is that they unite these two systems into a single 
phenomenon. The so-called informal system becomes a major source of energy 

for legitimate activity, for decision. making, for task determination, and 
for conflict resolution. Theorists who cling to the bureaucratic 

mentality using formal and informal system concepts deter a full under- 
standing of these newer structures, and contribute to fragmentation 
of a unified set of explanations for organizational behavior. 
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Quantification and Simplification 

Two additional themes in the bureaucratic mentality have had wide- 
spread repercussions upon the concepts, approach, and perspectives used in 
organization theory. These are the bureaucratic focus upon quantification 
and simplification, which have been inter-related phenomena during the 
past development of both organizations and organization theory. The more 
simple the task, the more easily its operations can be quantified and the 
more accurately its completion can be gauged in quantifiable terias. The 
problem lies in our tendency to continue to use numerical indicies of highly 
complex processes and outcomes. Thus, we tend to use criteria such as 
number of items produced, when quality of ideas might be more relevant; we 
use grade point averages, in educational systems when learning how and what 
to learn might be the outcome; we use age as an indicator of maturity 
(when to vote, to be responsible, to enjoy more freedom and autonomy), 
and similarly age becomes the criteria of when one should be retired; 
we use number of publications as an indicator of professional stature 
rather than skills in practice and application; we use number of dollars 
earned as a measure of success throughout ones life rather than personal 
grov;th, and GNP (how much people produce for the marketplace) as a measure 
of our country's health rather than its social development. Many of 
these criteria were more relevant some fifty years ago when tasks and 
social condition were drastically different. GNP, for example, was an 
invention of the 1930' s, when the problem was to enable people to do 
something, even menial labor. It was fairly appropriate during World 
war II, when the nation put a premium on producing as much as possible. 
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But concepts such as GNP are increasingly irrelevant as the nation and tha 
majority of its people are concerned primarily with the state and devialop- 
ment of personal and social growth. Toffler (1970, page 220), for e/anple, 
has asked: ^'What does 'productivity' or 'efficiency' rtiean in a society 
that places a high value on psychic fulfillment?*' 

The emphasis upon quantification of organizational life has stewmed * 
primarily from the conditions which . prevailed when bureaucratic structures 
were particularly relevant to our social, economic, and technological 
processes. During the first half of the 20th Century, organizations were 
gearing for mass productivity. Efforts were made to alter tasks to the 
simpliest level. Scientific management (Taylor, 1947) reflected these 
needs and tendencies, using quantification and simplification models. 

Many of these models are still with us today as we attempt to predict, 
understand, and explain organizational life. All of the indicators of 
organization structure noted earlier (span of control, ratio of supervisors 
to total personnel, size of organization unit, etc.) are clearly efforts to 
quantify and simplify complex organizational processes. It is also obvious 
that most studies v;hich attempt to construct an organization theory arre 
quantitative in nature, and thus tend to over simplify organization complex- 
ities, and omit phenomena which are not readily quantifiable. This is 
particularly so for the selection and conceptualization of criteria of 
organizational effectiveness. 3.t is also noticeable in a number of studies 
. ' in which process or structure variables are related to task performance. In 

practically all of these studies, an extremely simple task is assigned to 
subjects. Since simple tasks are generally performed best in a bureaucratic 
structure (Lawrence & Lorsch, 1969), it is quite natural that in experimen- 
tal situations in which simple tasks are assigned to subjects, 
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tasks performance will be higher in bureaucratic than in participative 
structures. 

In a 'v coad sense , the focus upon quantification and simplification 
which is relevant to bureaucratic structures has been inappropriately 
applied to a broad spectrum of current organizational and life issues. 
This has resulted in the decreased relevance of organization theory. 
To the extent that organization theory represents a model for today's 
managers, it does so by reinforcing practices which are increasingly 
outmoded. 



The Subjugation of the Individual in Organization Theory 

Organization theory has generally subjugated the individual human 
being in favor of the larger organizational context in which he works. 
Sociological themes underlying organization theory have considered individuals 
as serving the functional needs of institutions, and institutions as serving 
the functional needs of society. The individual is justified in the context 
of the organization, and the organization is justified by contemporary 
society. Applied psychology takes a somewhat more active role in helping 
the organization find, select, promote, and train the individual to adapt 
to its needs. Its theories of leadership and motivation abet this process. 
The management sciences are equally active, but more concerned with manipu- • 
lating technological than human issues. Systems. and information theorists, 
for example, focus upon developing systems which will give the manager 
information he needs to manage and con^l. None of these varied approaches 
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attempts to optimize the welfare of the individual, unless this happens to 
coincide with the welfare of the organization. In fact, an implicit assump- 
tion of all three approaches is that activities which benefit the organization 

also automatically benefit the individual. When there is a clear trade-off 
between individual and organization, the clear choice is toward the latter. 

Thus, most organization theories clearly place a higher value on the 

organization than on the individual person. 

The social theories (sociological, political, and economic) which 

underly organization theory as a rule stress equilibrium, stability, and 

the n^echanisms of social control. The basic model of society is one of 

the social system constantly seeking to reach ''dynamic equilibrium*'. Social 

change may create social strains and psychological stress; but this is 

acceptable if it does not upset the basic social equilibrium. Kennisuon 

(1971) notes that the major effort of liberal sociology is* to explain 

how this equilibrium, harmony, and lack of conflict nas been invoked. 

^'Between social strain and social disequilibrium stood a series of 

'mechanisms of social control' ranging from the police force to the 

practice of psychotherapy, which served to reduce societal tension by 

resocializing or isolating deviant individuals and by ^encapsulating or 

co-opting deviant social movements.*' 

From this perspective, organizations are seen as major arenas 

for socialization of the individual to societal norms. In a similar 

manner, conformity to social- expectations is seen as the only effective 

motivation (Pugh, 1966). Motivations derived from within the individual 

rather than from the organization are generally ignored. ^ 
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Sociology 

"A prime focus, then, for sociological theory and research is the 
effect of the organization's demands and expectations upon individual 
behavior and personality. Herton (1940), for example, listed a nu:n],er 
of research problems which he considers of parai^ount importance: To 
what extent are particular personality types selected by various 
bureaucracies? Does holding bureaucratic office increase ascendancy 
traits of personality? What are the mechanisms for obtaining emotional 
commitment to the correct enforcement of the rules? Note that these 
are all concerned with the degree to which the organization is successful 
in effecting the individual. Apparently thie most that an individual can 
do if he cannot or will not conform is to leave the organization. 

When the individual does feel antagonistic to the bureaucratic 
organization structure, he is* invariably blamed or diajgnosed as selfish, 
irrational, or even neurotic. Thompson (1961), for example, notes that 
there will always be individuals who cannot understand the reasons behind 
impersonal procedures and systematic ways of solving problems, and they 
view rational procedures as barriers to efficient organization and as 
unnecessary frustrations. He labels such people as bureaucratics and 
diagnosis their reaction to organization as ''bureausis" , attributing 
bureausis to the "dysfunctional persistence of childish behavior patterns" 
(Thompson, 1961, pp. 173-174.). 

"Bureautics fear .. .bureaucracy because they cannot personalize 
it. They feel powerless, in relation to it, on the 'outside' (of it.)... 
There are many things they are entitled to, but cannot get because this 
monstrous impersonal world does not respond to their desires. They crave 
the response to their needs that they used to get in childhood, an 
immediate and tender response from everyone. . .He interprets justice as 
getting what is his by rights. (But) for him what is his by right and 
what he wants are easily confused." 
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For those individuals who resist or resent the red-tape which pre- 
dominates bureaucratic organizations, Gouldner (1952) has identified several 
diagnostic categories: (1) an emphasis upon the sacredness of privacy, (2) 
the belief in equality, (3) a sense of powerlessness , (4) suspicion and the 

inability to defer gratification, (5) inability to gain insight into the inter 
relations of events in a given situation, and (6) a sense of frustration, 

alienation, and resentment. The emphasis again is upon the individual and 

his adaptation problems, rather than upon the organization as a cause of 

these problems. 

In a recent study in which the stated purpose was to identify the 
organizational situations which encourage an opposition to bureaucratic 
procedures (Rossel, 1971), the main conclusion is that a negative orienta- 
tion to buxeaucracies is a "symbolic expTessloa of frustrated r»obility 
needs characteristic of those who perceive the unlikeliness of continued 
advancement within their organization.*' Again, the focus is upon the 
individual and his frustrations, rather than organizational conditions. 

In all three of these references, the organizational conditions which 
might well be contributing to the frustration and negative orientation of 
individuals is assumed blameless. No effort is made to research these 
conditions, nor to extrapolate theories in which the organization 
structures might be changed, or in which a different kind of organization 
structure might reduce these frustrations which individuals experience. 
Analysis is repeatedly focussed upon the victim of the bureaucratic 
structure. His responses to this structure are diagnosed in terms of 
inappropriate or deviant behavior irrationality, selfishness, neuroticism. 
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Clinical Psychology 

-^^ychiatry and clinical psychology have joined in the professionally 
acceptable game of "blaming the victim" for organizational and societal 
problems, rather than the organization or society as a cause of the 
problem. In an effort to explain the behavior and values of hippies, 

Adler (1908) describes them as essentially neurotic. 
The hippie: 

"fears diffusion and depersonalization. . .seeks out haptic irritations 
to overcome boredom and insensibility .. .plays at throwing away what is 
lost to maintain the illusion of self-deterraination and freedona; or through 
'trips' to the interior, through pantheistic fusion, or through sadistic and 
masochistic ventures he attempts to demonstrate a capacity to control self 
and objects and to reinstate both self and object constancy. The sense 
of his isolation and separation leads him to see the distal world as alien 
and detached from himself" (Adler, 1968). 

In another example, Brown (1968) asks the question, "Who are the 
alieaeted youth?", aad then answers; 

**They are the underachiever s in education, the underemployed in 
industry, the school dropouts, the unemployed, the delinquents. 
..•The results of alienation are mostly poverty, delinquency, 
and illness. Alienation thwarts productivity, demands the sense 
of self, and renders the individual an undue burden to his 
society." (Brown, 1963) 

Note, in this quote, the direction of causality of the problem: 

from diagnosis of the individual (as alienated, unemployed, delinquent- — 

a dropout) to a social problem (poverty, delinquency, illness) to 

thwarting (organizational) productivity all of which results in the 

individual being an undue burden to his society. Erown apparently chooses 

not to reverse the direction of causality: that societal issues 

(poverty, delinquency, illness) causes ^^^^'^^^^^'^^ which cause;, individuals 

to underachieve, be unemployed, and become delinquent and that his 

society is a burden to the alienated individual. 
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These indictments of the individual as a cause of societal issues 
leads quite naturally to the role of psychiatry and clinical psjjchology in 
"helping" the individual through therapy and counselin;^. Psychiatry and 
clinical psychology thus serve side-by-side with the police force in 
reducing societal tension by resocializing or isolating deviant indivi- 
duals and by encapsulating or co-opting deviant social movements. 

Industrial Psychology 

Industrial psychology has played an active role in using its 
technology to serve organizations. Like sociology and clinical psy- 
chology, its efforts have, generally helped to maintain bureaucratic 
organizational structures at the possible expense of the individuals 
involved. Industrial psychology has utilized sophisticated test 
construction and psychometric methods to bear upon the appraisal, 
motivations, and training of organizational employees. But these 
have all been to the benefit of the organization rather than to the 
individual. They have invariably subjugated the individual to the 

organization's needs. 

It should be obvious that such efforts are sponsored by and conducted 

for the benefit of the organizational system, rather than for the individuals 
being screened and tested. Tests and other appraisal techniques are a 
management tool (although conducted by psychologists) to obtain greater 
information about the individual. Through these procedures, . the organiza- 
tion has greater control over its decisions for accepting and pro«otin8 
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employees. There is little similar infortaation provided for the 
individual which affords him a better insight into the organizational 
system, or helps to give hin? greater control over the decision to enter 
the organization. Psychologists, for exaniple, do not set up procedures 
for examf'^ing the organization with sophisticated testing systems, and 
then report back this data to those who think they want to work for 
that organization. The procedures as they currently stand fit well with 
theories of bureaucracy which stress unilater and impersonal decision 
rules, and authority for decision and control vested in the hierarchy. 

These testing and appriasal procedures, furthermore, are supposedly 
validated upon high performance within a bureaucratic system. The organ- 
ization is thus allowing only those people in who will fit best with the 
authority and control btructuJre. In this Way, psychology is serving to 
reinforce bureaucratic structures as they currently exist. 

Appraisal and selection is but one of the processes ly which 
organizations determine who is fit to enter the organization, and where 
that fit should occur in the organization. Since selection processes 
are far from perfect (selection techniques have never accounte'd' for more 
than 25% of the variance of perf or«iance) , psychologists and educators have 
provided additional procedures which for the most part ensure t^at 
individuals will fit the organization's structural needs. These coroe 
under the general heading of training and development programs, and en- 
compass such things as education of the organization's policies, values, 
and philosophies; training in the ability to plan, direct, measure, and 
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control organization efforts; human relations and leadership training on 
how to handle people with ''consideration and participation", and yet have 
them do what is needed. Underlying these training and development programs, 
is a perspective of two key concepts, leadership and uiotivation, which is 
highly influenced by the bureaucratic mentality. 

Leadership and Control 

The very concept of leadership implies a one-up one-down relationship 

in which the one-up exerts social influence over the members of the group, 

'*A leader, then, is a person with power over others who exercises this 

power for the purpose of influencing their behavior" (Filly and House, 196!^), 

Note here the emphasis not only on the power of the person, but the implied 

power in the roie of leader. 

Leadership is frequently conceptualized as a durable set of roles, 

located spatially in the upper regions of the organizational hierarchy. 

Power and influence are derived from the role and its location, as well 

as attributes of the individual occupying the role. With an increasin;^' 

awareness during the past twenty years of participative management metliods 

(Bennis, 1966; Likert, 1967), organization theory has faced (but not 

confronted) a dilemina: how to maintain concepts of the leader within the 

confines of a bureaucratic mentality, and yet incorporate processes in 

which others (presumably subordinates) would be participating. The result 

is a concept of participation which reflects the bureaucratic mentality, 

fits almost neatly into most bureaucratic structures, and treats participa- 
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tion as a bureaucratic process dirv^cted and controlled by the leadership, 
Management-by-objectives is perhaps one of the best examples of control- 

by-participation. The role labels of leader and subordinate belies any 
inteijration of bureaucratic and participative management theory, despite 
the ingenious but paradoxical terra ^'participative leadership". 

If the leader is to utilize participative methods while still main- 
taining his overall control and direction, participation becomes a method 
of inducing greater , not less, bureaucratic control. By increasing the 

oubordin4te sense of involvement (but not his actual self-direction and 
self-control), the leader builds into his subordinate a false sense of 
leadership. Essentially, participative methods can thus become one more 
manipulative tool whidi the leader uses to increase his influence and power 

ConfrflRt th-lR concept with one in which leaderflhip is notp.ntially 
dispersed throughout the organization, resides in the technical and or 
human resources wherever these may reside, and changes constantly depending 
upon the task at hand. In their study comparing bureaucratic and organic 
structures. Burns and Stalker (1961) see the necessity of providing such 
a broad definitipn of the concept of management early in their study, 
"If by 'management' is meant a special category of individuals in a 
concern, it has extremely ill-defined limits • • , (management) can 
involve everybody in a concern at different times and different respects,'* 
(Burns and Stalker, 1961, Pj 13) . This perspective emphasizes a need for 
greater focus upon the changing totality of relationships between persons, 
* groups, roles, and tasks within the entire structure of the organization. 
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Motivation and Control 

CTxheories of motivation are integrally related to this conceptualiza- 
tion of leadership. Since the Hawthorne studies (Mayo, 19^9) when it was 
discovered that technological issues were not the only determinants of 

productivity, the concepts of job attitudes and motivation (and the older 
concept of morale) have been of growing concern in organization theory. 

There followed a period of about 20 years in which psychology expended 

much effort in examining and surveying employee attitudes toward work. 

During much of this time, motivation was conceptualized as an extrinsically 

the result of 

determined force (e,g. supervisor's style, working conditions, financial 
rewards, etc .)---something the organization had control over. Much effort 
was therefore placed upoji finding out which attitudes were highly correlated 
with productivity. Then the organization could offer these rewards, and 
•productivity would hopefully increase. Thus, motivation and job attitudes 
were studied as a method of increasing control and influence over employees, 
with the never-ending promise that higher motivation or more favorable 
attitudes would lead to higher performance. Today, managers still express 
a keen interest in the topic of motivation---'*how can I increase the motiva- 
tion of my subordinates?" And invariably, a brief discussion reveals that 
the underlying question is "How can I get my subordinates to do what I want 
them to do?" Motivation, then, is seen as an external source of energy, 
which must be implanted or installed in employees. 

During the past 15 years, however, there is increasing evidence that 
external (organizationally deten^iined) motivators have limited effect. 
Studies by Kerzberg, Mausner, & Snyderman (1959) and others indicate 
that most rewards and incentives that the organization system can directly 
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supply to individuals (increased compensation, better working conditions, 

more favorable company policies, etc.) are less potent than opportunities 

in which the individual can fulfill his needs for accomplishuent , challenj^e, 

and involvement in the work itself. Motivation, then, derives from within 
the individual. It is a personal decision and action. The best that 

an organization can do is to provide the conditions and opportunities 

for people to become involved in their task, and thus to become motivated. 

The notion that motivation is inner-directed and inner-controlled 

clearly contrasts with the bureaucratic mentality of direction and 

control of employees' behavior through an external reward and incentive 

system. Note in the following quotes, the intricate relationship between 

control and motivation as evidence of the bureaucratic mentality how. 

it weaves theories relevant only to bureaucratic structures and only to 

its assumption that people are passive and uninformed: 

As a managerial function, control can be defined as the selection 
of guidelines for the decisions of lower participants as well as 
the establishment of rules to enforce conformity to the standards 
of performance which are set by superiors. ...the hierarchy of 
jobs and authority is designed to reflect the intentions of the 
executive officers. However, the complexity of large, specialized 
organizations requires that participants be permitted some choice 
in the actions they take and in the way they perform their assigned 
tasks. Since this discretion must prevail, it is necessary to guard 
against decisions which are only partially effective or which are 
contrary to the best interests of the total enterprise. This is 
done by creating a complex regulatory system which pervades all 
elements of the organization. ... If control is to approach its 
ideal use, it must perform three functions: (1) evaluation, (2) 
enforcement, and (3) motivation. ... Managers fail to pay sufficient 
attention to the monitoring processes which must be used to gather, 
sift, and evaluate information pertinent to the activities to.be 
governed. Frequently even less attention is devoted to constructing 
a system which is designed to motivate desirable forms of behavior. 
Failure to give sufficient weight to each of these functions can 
lead to the creation of dysfunctional control procedures. 

When evaluation and enforcement operate jointly, the control 
system carries with it the visible means of reward and punishment 
for member actions. Hence it becomes a primary motivational device. 
(Hill and Egan, 1967, pp. 506-507.) 
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In a bureaucratic structure, the traditional concepts of leadership 
and motivation are necessary because the underlying assu.aption of such 
structures is tha,t most of its people are relatively uninformed and 
passive. There*fore they need the direction aid control of responsible 
leadership. For the same reasons, they need to be motivated Ccontrolled, 
influenced, directed). The fascination with leadership theory and train- 
in^^, and with motivation by organizations and organization theorists re- 
sults from an outmoded effort to bolster and reinforce bureaucratic 

structures and bureaucratic theory structures and theories which are 

increasingly less relevant to the complex tasks that organizations under- 

taV;e and to the orientations of the human beings of V7hich it is 

composed. 

The basic thrust of leadership and motivation, as it exists in 

current organization theory, is to subjugate the individual to the 

organization. The application of this thrust in terms of appraisal and 

selection, and training and development is the socialization processes 

by which employees are influenced, shaped and molded. As Kenniston (1571) 

has noted, these approaches assume the plasticity or malleability of human 

nature. They provide a unilateral influence ^d control mechanism over 

employees by the organization. Psycholoi^y, in this sense, provides its 

technology and theory for organizational socialization of the employee, 

but provides no corresponding influence and control mechanism for the 

employee over the organization. This is as it should be if one accepts 

the bureaucratic mentality of authority and control over individuals as 

vested entirely in the hierarchical structure, wants to use hit; technulv>gy 
and professional skills to maintain and foster this condition by 

subjugating the individual to the organizational cause. 
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Management Science ' > 

T:he management sciences (including operations research, systems 
theory, information theory, etc.) tend to think in terms of task perfor- 

ance. These approaches either present management with sophisticated 
solutions to complex problems, or invent systems which provide the 

anager with the information he needs in the quickest, most efficient, 
and complete manner possible. As such, these efforts parallel those of 
industrial psychology which provides test and appraisal data to the 
manager for selection and promoti->i decisions. The process management 
science uses to collect data and analyze problems, as well as the nature 
of its recommendations are intended to benefit the organization as a 
system and management as part of that system, rather to benefit 
individual employees. Indeed, many of its recommendations may dehumanize 
the work through simplification or through constructing functions which 
audit employee performance and devulge the data to management. These 
efforts unilaterally reinforce hierarchial control, decision making, and 
authority, and thus reflect bureaucratic concepts and values. 

Unlike the psychological contributions to organization theory, the ' 
anagement sciences tend to ignore the human being in the organizational 
system rather than socialize him into it. Human limitations are taken 
into account in designing technical systems, but human preferences, needs, 
and values are seen as subverting that system. The assumption is that 
human beings should adapt themselves to the requirements of an effective 
system. The need to design systems around human limitations, to demand 
that humans adapt themselves to the requirements of the system, and the 
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resultant depersonalization are also assumptions inherent in bureaucratic 
theory and practice. These all subjugate the individual and his needs to 
the organizational system and its needs. 

Research 

An activity that has one of the most pervasive effects on organization 
theory is the research process which underlies it and contributes toward 
its construction. The hierarchical structure and processes that occur in 
most behavioral research situations between researcher and subjects is 
essentially bureaucratic. The structure of the research situation cannot 
help but have a severe impact upon the research findings. It Is suggested 
here that a bureaucratic, research process leads to findings which rein- 
force bureaucratic concepts and an organization theory which is 

essentially a theory of bureaucracy. 

Most research situations can be described in terms of clear role 
differentiation and task assignment, hierarchical authority and control, 
simplification and limitation of task. Argyris (1968) outlines the 
characteristics of rigorous research as: (1) the research is deliberate- 
ly undertaken to satisfy the needs of the researcher,* (2) the pace of 
activity is controlled by the researcher to provide him with maximum 
possible control over the subject's behavior, (3) the setting is designed 
by the researcher to achieve his objectives and minimize possibly con- 
taminating objectives of the subjects, (4) the researcher is responsible 
for raaking accurate observations, recording them, analyzing them, and 
reporting them, (5) the research conditions are rigorously defined so that 
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he cc' others can replicate them, and (6) the researcher can systemati- 
cally varv the conditions and note the concomitant variation among the 
variables. 

These conditions are remarkably similar to those occurring in 
bureaucratic structures. Management (researcher) defines the worker's 
(subject's) role as rationally and clearly as possible, provides as little 
information as possible beyond the assigned task, and defines the induce- 
ments for participating (e.g., a requirement to pass a course, a financial 
renuroeration, a commitment for the advancement of science and knov;ledge) . 
Clearlj^^.the researcher is in an authority role, and is attempting to 
control the subject in terms of performing some task (filling out a 
questionnaire, being interviewed, perforroiug a simulation, €tCi). 
Attempts are made to standardize the task for subjects and to standardize 
(or control) the research situation. Finally, most behavioral research 
is designed to provide data in one direction; namely, from the subject 
to the researcher. The subject is aware that his participation in the 
research allows the researcher to become wiser about him without making 
him wiser about the researcher. Rieken (1962) has described this as the 
one-sided distribution of knowledge. Furthermore, the subject is not 
perioitted to respond to the situation as a whole person. The rules of 
the situation suggest that he respond only by performing the task assigned 
to him (e.g., devulging his personal response to the items asked of him 
on the questionnaire form). ' 
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Thus,' in most research situations the subject is subjugated 
to authority and control, role differentiation, commune at ion limitation, 
extrinsic incentives, task simplicity and standardization. These, of 
course, are the very earmarks of a classical bureaucratic structure • 
It is quite natural, then, that the organization theory derived from 
this research would reflect, reinforce, and be limited to classical 
bureaucratic concepts and thinking. More collaborative research designs 
might well contribute to a totally different set cf findings, and to a 
very different theory of organization. 

The Social Power of Organization Theory: 
What Is Ought To Be 

Organization theory has perhaps been most deficient in its insistence 
upon analyzing and describing the status quo. It thereby reinforces this 
status quo, and implicitly represents the values of the status quo. It's 
disciplinary components (e.g,, sociology and psychology) in particular 
shy away from either theories which involve planned change or theories 
which suggest that basic change is needed. These issues are related to 
the growing irrelevance and fragmentation of organization theory a<? dis- 
cussed earlier. But they are also a separate issue, and deserve separate 
discussion. 

The social sciences have historically been more involved in under*- 
standing systems and system maintenance than in systems change (V/ilson, 
197^). Their theories have essentially been maintenance and repair theories 
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What Is needed now are theories of transformation. But this also im- 
plies that we be involved in transformation ourselves both in a 
personal sense and In a professional sense, ^ 

Theories of organization have for the most part described what 
is (the current condition) or what has been, and avoided what ought to be 
or what might be. This position is defended on the basis that status quo 
descriptions are more scientific and more value-free. Such a defense, 

however, does not seem to recognize that descriptive approaches to organ- 
ization theory reflect value judgements just as much as normative approaches. 

By describing and analyzing organizational behavior as it currently exists, 
organization theorists are providing a rationale for current practice, 
concepts, and structures — and implicitly inhibiting a rationale for 
alternative practice, concepts, and structures. Just as organization 
theorists seem to assume that conforiT^ity to social expectations is the 
only effective motivation for organization employees (Pugh, 1966), so also 
they themselves seem to act out this assumption in constructing organiza- 
tion theories which conform to the status quo. 

Organization theory's preoccupation with descriptions of past 

organizational processes probably accounts for the fact that research 
invariably tends to follow rather .than precede social, behavioral and 
ori^anizational innovations. Organization theory rarely Ic^ads the way 
by suggesting new organizational practice; rather it is n^s>T organiza- 
tional practice which leads the way, with organization thtcr^y then follovin^i 
with evaluative research. Furthermore, the research studies have tended 
to evaluate these innovative processes in terms of effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness, rather than suggesting modifications or alternatives. 
Examples of evaluative research following innovative organizational 
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processes include studies of management by objectives, sensitivity training 
and organization development, training prograaas for hard-core unemployed, 
and job enrichment. Research in organization theory has thus not had the 
effect of promoting innovation in organizations. 

Action programs like the above have not generally received much 
attention in organization theory. This is part of the schism in organ- 
ization theory between research and action. Research which helps explain, 
understand, and predict current organizational phenomena is respectable; 
research whidh is integrally linked with planned action programs is sus- 
pect or at best peripheral. The acceptable sequence in organization theory 
research seems to be (1) the identification of a problem or issue, (2) 
research on it, and (3) analysis of the problem or issue. This is a 
linear sequence, with few of the findings from the an'alysis finding their 
way back to doing something about the problem or issue. The infrequently 
used alternative might involve the first three steps as already mentioned, 
plus (4) action steps based on the analysis, (5) analysis of the re- 
percussion of the action steps upon the. initial issue or problem, and 
(6) identification of revised issue or problem, (7) research on it, ' 
etc. This is a non-linear action-research-feedback cycle in which 
research, analysis, and action are integrally related parts of the 
exploration and change process within organizations. The proliferation 
of static research designs has resulted in static organization theories, 
which offer little more to organizations than sophisticated analysis and 
terminology of what managers already know. 

Suggestions and recommendations for changed organizational practice 
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have been forthcoming from some organization theories* In almost all 
such cases » however, these re^'commendations have not been examined in 
the study, but instead have emerged post hoc from the study. They are 
sui;,gestions for action derived from non- action research. They are recom- 
mendations for change based on an understanding of the static organiza- 
tion. They lead to theories about changing, but not to theories of changing. 
Implications and recommendations for change from these studies are there- 
fore not valid. 

Fiedler's theory of leadership (1967), for example is a particularly 
sound set of conceptualizations, based on a large number of empirical 
studies, performed over a period of 15 years. It has a high explanatory 
power for the complex phenomena of leadership-situation interactions. 
Essentially the theory states that the effectiveness of a group is con- 
tingent upon the relationship between leadership style and the degree to 

which the group situation enables the leader to exert influence. 

In his effort to make the theory of more practical use to 

management, Fiedler (1967, pp. 243-256) recommends that leaders 

be recruited and selected to match specific situational characteristics. 
Ke further recommends that situational characteristics be changed to 
match the leader's style. 

But Fiedler's studies were not designed to test the supposition that 
reassigning a leader or changing the situation to afford a better leader- 
situation match would create greater effectiveness. In short, there were 
no studies in which attempts were made to change either of the major in- 
dependent variables. 
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There is little doubt that studying leadership-situational 

interactions by attempting to change one or both of these variables 

would have produced a whole new set of learniR^-s about leadership, 

group situations, and the implementation of changes. in these. It 

might also, of course, have provided some valid data to back up Fiedler's 

recommendations to organization managers. 

Fiedler's theory is cited here because it is one of the stron;^est 
to be presented during the past several years. There are of course 

myriads of studies and theories which are weaker. Yet practi-cally 

all of these are studies of static organizational situations, of which 

some provide reconunendations for organizational change. 

To the extent that organii^ation theories are constructed upon 

studies which point to or recommend changes in organizations, and 

yet have not actually examined the implementation of these changes, 

they are of questionable validity. They may be valid in describing 

what is currently effective, but they are not valid toward any theory 

which lays claim to increasing organizational effectiveness. 

The Social and Personal Bases for Organization Theory 

The justification for an organization theory is its social and 
personal relevance and its potency as a source for human betteroient. 
Knowledge, and research from the various disciplines are merely tools 
for obtaining these conditions. 

The descriptions in this paper of organization theory, its 
historical antecedents and its current repercussions, call for a 
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dramatic change in concepts, approaches, and perspectives utilized 
in the field of organization theory • This change is toward increased 
concern and emphasis with the hu:nan experience that is the source of 
organization theory; with the complexity of human and social processes 
in organizations; with lateral , natrix, and other non-hierarchical 
structures; with personal and collaborative responsibility in organ- 
izatrons; with the uniqueness of individuals; with development and 

change; with integrated holistic approaches ; with growth of the indiv- 
idual in addition to growth of the organizational system; and with 
adaptation of the organization to the needs of the individual. 

Organization theory must become more relevant to a wider seg^ment 

of current personal and- societal issues to the changing life styles 

and issues represented in youth, blacks, women, etc. to movements 

against established organizations (Nadar, Alinsky, etc.) and movements 
toward new forms of organization (communes, marital forms, etc). It 
must broaden its focus from the traditional life styles and organization 

al forms to nev/ly emerging ones from the trailing edge of relevance 

to the leading edge. 

Needed also in organization theory is an integration of concepts 
which reflect parochial disciplinary perspectives of similar phenomena - 
the traditional concept of organization structure with the concepts of 
interaction and behavioral processes in organizations. It must widen 
its concept of organization structure to include non-bureaucratic,' 
non-hierarchical, organic relationships in which authority, decision- 
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making, go^l setting, and conflict resolution emerge from and are deter- 
mined by the work team and the individual, and not just from and by the 

hierarchy where influence and authority is dispersed throughout the 

organization, depending upon skill and knowledge rather than upon formal 
role or office. 

Abstracted concepts such as role and formal system which are 
intended to account for phenomena as they "should be*'' need integration 
with events and behavior as they actually occur. Needed also are ways 
of understanding and describing human, social, and organizational phenoinena 
which validly represent these complexities, and do not reduce 
them to skeletal, quantitative, standardized descriptions. Organization 
theory needs more of the experience that is the source of organization 
theory. 

If it is to represent more than the interests of the organization 
and its hierarchy, organization theory must give more weight to the 
human and social needs of people in organizations. It must focus more 
on the qualities of organizational systems which deny these needs, and 
how to adapt the organizational system to greater development and growth 
of its people. It must add hunianization to its goals of socialization 
and efficiency, and a sense 6f organizational plasticity to its current 
sense of human plasticity. It must examine and test these issues in 
research situations in which researcher and subject jointly determine 
and explore rather than ones in which the researcher unilaterally deter- 
mines arid controls. 
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Finally organization theory must become aware of and act upon its 

role in a rapidly changing society. The social power of organization 

theory is its force or energy to bring about, sustain, or prevent change 

in organizations. If it portrays in its theories organizational structures 

and human life styles as they were yesteroay., it is actin3 as a change 

force toward yesterday's practices. If it represents primarily the 

perspective of bureaucracy in its theory, it is taking a value position 

in favor of that organization structure. Because most theories of 

organization are not explicitly concerned with human, social, and 

oi'janizational change, they implicitly reinforce the status quo condition. 
The variety of life styles, technologies, and structures in current 

organizations suggests complex contingency theories rather than "one 
best way" theories or sets of principles with many **Qhouia6 and oughts^'. 
Organization theory needs to develop models which take into account 
idiosyncrasies and varieties of people, their tasks, and their relation- 
ships, resulting in frameworks which suggest alternatives, freedom, and 
choice rather than sets of constraints. 

Far greater emphasis upon studies of planned change need to occur . 
in the research which underlies organization theory. Research which 
extrapolates suggestions for change even though static conditions were 
studied is of questionable validity. It may be valid in describing what 
is currently effective, but it is not valid toward any theory which lays 
claim to increasing organizational effectiveness. Such studies 
can become more potent if they utilize an action-research-feedback-action 
cycle in which .the findings of the study are applied directly back to 

doing something about the issue which suggested the research action is 

then taken using the research results, and the repercussions of the action 
are again researched, etc. 
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V/e need to develop theories vyhich confront the status quo of or- 
ganized life as it exists today. How do we develop theories which con- 
front the work ethic that work is the most important phenomenon — 
that organizations are only worth being a member of, being a consultant 
to, or only worth studying in connection with work and improving perform- 
ance? How do we develop theories which challenge and revise the current 
meaning of ''respons ib i 1 i ty»\ with its limiting and constraining connota- 
tions which will challenge the idea of organization as It currently 
is conceived -- as an hierarchical series of layers with each layer res- 
ponsible to the next higher layer and responsible for the next lower 
layer with control b;^ the next higher level and control of^ the next 
lower level? How do v;e build a theory which will transform institutions 
and governance structures into ones which will nurture and not destroy, 
within which individuals can freely choose alternatives that enrich them- 
selves and others? How do we take the victim of organizational 'ife and 
transform him into something that he is not: an active participant in 
the elimination of the social and organizational conditions that created 
his current frustration and alienation? 

If these are frightening questions, let me add one more -- a meta- 
question upon which the others rest. How do we as individuals confront 
the very theories that we have been trained to believe in and accept? 
Clearly we have been trained and socialized according to certain values, 
perspectives, forms of thinking, concepts, and methods. The body of 
knowledge that we possess not only certifies us as trained and competent. 
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but ensures that we have a deep ongoing investment in that ' knowledge , 
that set of values and perspectives. It substantially defines who we 
are as a person and as a professional. When perspectives and theories 
are questioned, you are not simply attacking the books I have read, you 
are attacking me. How can we become aware of the contradictions that 
exist between the theories we have been trained to believe and the con- 
crete social and personal conditions that exist in organizations today? 
Perhaps the problem of humanization is not out there in the world of 
work — it is in us as behavioral scientists. 
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